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WEEKLY  WASH  MAY  MEAN 

CARRYING  HALE  TON  0E  WATER 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  drudgery  of  carrying  buckets  of  water  in 
the  farm  home,  when  no  water  is  piped  into  the  house.     Here  are  some  figures 
based  on  doing  the  washing  for  two  people  in  a  Wisconsin  farm  home  that  was 
formerly  without  the  convenience  of  running  water: 

A  14-quart  pail  was  filled  to  the  12-quart  level  3  times  in  supply- 
ing water  for  soaking  clothes.     In  removing  the  water  the  pail  was  filled  3 
more  times,  making  6  pailfuls  of  water  handled.     Then  for  heating  and  washing 
4  pailfuls  were  carried  to  the  boiler  on  the  kitchen  stove,  then  to  the  wash- 
ing machine,  then  emptied  out  of  doors,  making  4  times  3,  or  12  handlings  of 
a  full  pail.     The  first  rinsing  required  carrying  3  pailfuls  of  water  to  be 
heated,  then  to  the  tub,  then  emptied,  making  3  times  3,  or  9,  pailfuls 
handled.    Eor  the  second  rinsing  4  pailfuls  were  needed  which  made  4  times  3, 
or  12,  more  handlings.    All  this  totals  to  39  handlings  of  a  pailful  of  water, 
and,  although  only  14  pailfuls  of  water  were  actually  used,  the  frequent  hand- 
ling was  equivalent  to  carrying  117  gallons. 

Taking  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  water  as  8  and  l/3  pounds,  this 
meant  carrying  about  1,000  pounds  of  water  -  half  a  ton,  every  time  the  house- 
wife did  the  laundry  work.     This,  of  course,  was  only  one  task  involving  the 
lifting  of  heavy  pails  of  water. 

About  2  years  ago  this  family  cooperated  with  the  State  university 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering  in  a  study  of  their  home  to 
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determine  the  improvements  that  would  "be  most  worth  while.     They  then  remod- 
eled the  house  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  this  study.  Installing 
running  water  was  one  of  the  major  labor-saving  improvements  achieved  in  the 
modernization  of  the  house.     Before  remodeling,  a  pump  at  the  kitchen  sink 
supplied  the  cistern  water  (and  filled  those  pails  for  the  housewife),  "but 
all  well  water  had  to  he  carried  into  the  house.    When  the  cistern  was  dry 
and  the  well  water  had  to  he  used  for  washing  clothes  this  was  quite  a  chore. 

There  was  no  "bathroom.     The  men  washed  up  after  work  at  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  "baths  were  taken  in  a  portable  tub  in  the  kitchen  after  heating  the 
water  on  the  range.     The  only  toilet  facilities  were  out  of  doors,  60  feet 
from  the  house.     (This  was  not  back  in  the  pioneer  days.     It  was  in  1936,  in 
a  good  farming  community^ )    The  so-called  summer  kitchen  was  used  for  the 
laundry  work  until  cold  weather  set  in.     Then  the  clothes  were  washed  in  the 
kitchen.    Waste  water  had  to  be  carried  out. 

Piping  water  to  the  house  and  installing  a  sewage-disposal  system 
made  it  possible  for  the  family  to  have  an  up-to-date  new  sink,  a  lavatory 
and  washroom  at  the  back  entry,  a  complete  bathroom  on  the  second  floor,  and 
laundry  tubs  and  a  toilet  in  the  basement. 
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